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Agriculture. forms some check to the ravages of the insect’ 
== | But then it should be considered, that apiaries thus 
From the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository and Journal. inclosed have been in operation for thirty years 
= past, and have proved neither “ effectual nor satis- 








REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE factory.” 
On Experiments, Discoveries, and Inventions, Dr Thacher indeed alludes to a grating placed 


Trees, Live Hedges, &c. before the hives at night, but gives no definite 

The committee of the Massachusetts Society | mode of applying it. This remedy is much more 
for Promoting Agriculture, to whom were referred | fully developed in the next communication ; though 
claims for premiums for experiments, inventions | we are compelled to say that Dr Thacher has not 





doubt whether a remedy which requires attention 
twice a day, is fitted for common use. Yet as the 
first suggestion of a mode, said to be effectual, if 
men will be scrupulous i in its application, came first 
before the public through Mr Barbour, we reeom- 
mend the grant of a gratuity to him of ten dollars. 
But in this gratuity, justly due to an ingenious 
man, who has devoted his time and learning to a 
subject very interesting to the cause of agriculture, 
we are constrained to say, ¢hat it is not certain at 





and discoveries, as also for plantations of forest | afforded an “ effectual and satisfactory ” mode of 
trees and apple trees, and other descriptions of ag- | preventing the ravages of the bee- moth, yet for his 
ricultural industry, as specified in their list of pre- | continued labors eal research on this interesting | 
miums, beg leave to report: that there were no subject, the committee recommend to the trustees | 
premiums claimed for experiments in turning in that a gratuity of ten dollars be paid to him. 
green crops as manure, nor for the successful use 4" The only other communication on this subject, 
the drill plough in the cultivation of any small grain | js from the Rev. J. R. Barbour, of Newbury, (By- 
or seeds; but there were two claims for the third | field. ) 
premium offered by the Society, under the head} This communication is very elaborate, interest- 
of experiments, inventions, and discoveries, viz. |ing, and important, shewing great perseverance, 
For an effectual and satisfactory mode of destroy | accuracy, and uncommon practical observation, as 
ing the bee-moth, or of preventing its ravages. It | well as mechanical contrivance. It would be im- 
will be obvious that the two branches of this sub- | | possible for the committee to do anything like jus- 
ject are essentially distinct. To destroy the moth | tice to the plans and suggestions of Mr Barbour, 
by any artificial process, is radically and substan-| in any abstract which they could make, and they 
tially different from preventing its ravages, or its| would therefore recommend that the whole com- 
access to the hive. Both would be equally use-| munication from him, together with the letter of 
ful if the end should be obtained, which is protee- | Mr Parsons which accompanied it, should be pub- 
tion; but it is obvious that the means may be, and lish in the Journal, and New England Farmer. 
(we may almost say) would be essentially different. | |This great advantage would be derived from it, 
The first communieation received on this in- | that if the committee have erred in their opinion 
teresting but difficult subject, by the committee, |as to its title to the premium offered by the Soci- 
was from the venerable Dr James Thacher.” ety, invenions perzons may be induced te try his 
Plymouth. ‘This paper was worthy of the good | plans, and experience may show that the difficul- 
sense and well known research of the author, and | ities which present themselves to the committee, 
did not in any degree diminish the respect which | ‘are not well founded. Mr Barbour’s communica- 
the committee felt, for this veteran promoter of all | |tions have reference to two distinct points. 
the arts subservient to the cause of agriculture. | The first, to the prevention of the ravages of the 
In examining it, however, with the care and ex- | hee-moth; the second, to the more easy and effee- 
actness whic Lsdbalivonmnitineton required, they could | tual acquisition of the labors of the bee, without 
not perceive that it fulfilled the conditions on which ‘thei ir entire extermination. As no premium has 
alone their authority reposed, to wit, “an effectual | been offered for this, the most interesting part of 
and satisfattory mode of destroying the bee-moih,| Mr Barbour’s discoveries, we miglit pass it over 
or of preventing its ravages.” in silence ; but such a course would not suit either 
The committee might rest here, and rely upon | our feelings, nor comport with our duties. We 
the conviction, that they had exercised their judg-| feel ourselves then bound to say, that Mr Bar- 
ment with due discretion ; but they owe it to Dr|bhour’s suggestions and plans appear to us to be | 
Thacher and to the public, to state the grounds on | yery ingenious and important, and we recommend 
which their opinion was founded. As to the first} them to the attention of those who cultivate bees ; 
branch, Dr Thacher seems distinctly to admit, that | and as a proof of our estimate of their ingenuity, 
he knows of no “ ¢ffectual and satisfactory” mode | we recommend to the Society, to pay to Mr Bar- 
of destroying the bee-moth, and seems to consider | hour ten dollars, being the half of all the premi- 
it as a desideratum not yet obtained. He does in- | ums offered on this subject, and that he be request- 
deed suggest the idea of destroying the bee-moth | ed to permit his apparatus, transmitted to us, to be 
by solutions of sugar with poison; but, besides |exhibited in the Agricultural Repository in Bos- 
that, the same remedy may be equally fatal to the [ton, under the management of Mr Newell. 
bees, it must be in its nature imperfect. The other branch of Mr Barbour’s inventions, or 
We have no evidence that the bee-moth bas so} claims, respects the prevention of the entrance of 
strong a desire of food, as to counteract the more | the bee-moth into the hives, by a sereen of milli- 
powerful influence of its instinct, to place its eggs | net, to be put up every evening and to be removed 
in places adapted to its future progeny. In short,|every morning. Such a remedy would appear 
though it is the suggestion of an ingenious mind, | perfect. Why then not grant the Society’s pre- 
employed in speculations for the public good, yet] mium? We reply in few words. First, because 
as to its “effectual and satisfactory ” operation, | Mr Barbour has the candour to admit, that the sug- 
there is too little evidence offered. gestion came to him from Rev. Mr Noyes, of Need- 
Upon the second branch of the premium, that of}ham. We are not told how far this suggestion 
prevention, Dr Thacher proposes an_ inclosed | went, but we are led to believe that Mr Noyes was 











apiary. There is no doubt that an inclosed apiary'the inventor. Secondly, because we seriously 


what hour the bee-miller takes its flight. An 
omission of one half hour may be fatal. If, as is 
asserted and as is probable from analogy, a single 
miller lays five hundred eggs, it may prove as fatal 
to a hive, as if there was a free intercourse. 

We admit that these precautions, sedulously and 
scrupulously followed, might be effectual. But it 
should not be for one moment admitted, that as a 


general or universal practice, it would be available. 
To be concluded next week. 





ITEMS IN RURAL ECONOMY, 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. BY THE EDITOR. 
Washing Salads, §c.— James Simson, a writer 

for the Gardener’s Magazine, concludes a_ pretty 
long article on the best mode of washing Water 
Cresses and other Saiads, so as to free them from 
the larve of insects and worms, as follows: 

“ Mr Brown, of Dalkeith, suggested the idea of 
having a tub of salt water from the sea, and steep- 
ing them a few minutes in that. We immediately 
adopted the advice, and succeeded perfectly in de- 
taching everything of the animal kind from the 
leaves referred to. My mistress was so much 
pleased with the thing, that she has since had 
every kind of salad washed in this way, es- 
pecially such as grow close to the ground 
and are apt to have worms and slugs gathered 
with them. We have even had small red worms 
come out of cabbages and lettuce, besides green 
flies and caterpillars. After the vegetables remain 
three or four minutes in the salt water cistern, 
whatever has been in them comes out, and is seen 
writhing and dying in the water. The vegetables 
are then taken out and washed with fine fresh 
water, in the usual way.” The same water may 
be made to last for weeks, if the insects are strajn- 
ed from it. 

A new method of raising Peas. — A writer for 
the Gardener’s Magazine, recommends a new 
mode of raising early peas, &c. This consists in 
having a quantity of turf cut into pieces of about 
nine or ten inches long, and three or four broad, 
which are placed in a regular manner over the 
surface of a hot-bed, grass side downwards, and a 
row of peas is sown on each row of turf, and af- 
terwards covered with soil; when they are fit for 
transplauting, no more is required than to lift out 
the turf, piece by piece, with the peas growing up- 
on it, and place them where they are to produce 
the crop. By this means the roots receive no in- 
jury, nor do the plants sustain any check by trans- 
planting. This method may be practised with 
-imilar success in the raising of potatoes, beans, &e. 

To preserve Cauliflowers, &c.— Charles Mae In- 
tosh, in the Gardener’s Magazine, says, “ I have 
been able to keep cauliflowers for a length of time, 
by cutting them in a dry day, stripping off all 
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the leaves, and then burying them among bog 
mould. The idea first struck me in Scotland, 
from considering that bog mould was antiseptic 
and capable of resisting putrefaction, particularly 
if excluded from atmospheric air. I covered some 
heads of cauliflower in July, under the rubbish 
taken from the bottoin of an old peat stack, and in 
November following found them stfll fit for use. 
I pointed out to your brother some this year, at 
Stratton, that had been laid up six weeks and still 
good; this I was, in consequence of the long 
drought, obliged to do ; and for weeks it was sent 
to table, and found as guod as if newly cut. ° It 
is necessary to wash them well, as they are very 
black when taken out.” 


Liquid Manure, Soot, &c. — Sir H. Davy char- 
acterizes soot as “a powerful mature, possessing 
ammoniacal salt, empyreumatic oil, and charcoal, 
which is capable of being rendered soluble by the 
action of oxygen or pure vital air.” Mr John 
Robertson, writer for the Gardener’s Magazine, 
says, “on meadows, [mowing land,] I have used 
soot with great advantage in substance, and though 
sown by the hand, one dressing gave me always 
heavy crops of hay for two successive seasons, 
But this is a wasteful mode of applying it, a great 
proportion of its ammonia, one of its most active 
ingredients, being volatilized and dissipated in the 
atmosphere. When dissolved in water there is no 
waste ; it is all available, and for horticultural pur- 
poses { have used it mostly in that state, mixing it 
up in the proportion of about six quarts of soot to 
a hogshead of water. Asparagus, peas, and a va- 
riety of other vegetables I have manured with it, 
with as much effect as if I had used solid dung; 
but to plants in pots, particularly to pines, I have 
found it admirably well adapted ; when watered 
with it, they assume a deep healthy green and grow 
strong and juxuriant. I generally use it and 
clean water alternately, and always over-head 
in summer ; but except for the purpose of cleans- 
ing, it might be used constantly with advantage. 

“ Other materials for liquid manures are often 
difficult to procure, and tedious in their prepara- 
tion ; but soot, sufficient for the gardener’s pur- 
poses, is almost everywhere at hand and in a few 
minutes prepared. 

“ Were gardeners more generally aware, that no 
manures can be taken up in a state of solidity by 
plants as food, and that they can only be absorbed 
by them in a gaseous or liquid state, to which all 
solid manures applied must be previously reduced, 
before any benefit can be derived from them, they 
would in many cases facilitate the process by 
using them in a liquid state. In houses where 
rains have not access, it appears to me superior to 
any other mode of administering manure to trees.” 


A simple and effectual method of destroying the 
Red Spider. — Mr A Kendall, in a communication 
for the Gardener’s Magazine, advises for the above 
mentioned purpose the following application : 

“To one gallon of rain water add six ounces of 
soft soap, which is to be completely dissolved 
before using. When used, it is to be beaten 
into a fine lather, (a common hearth brush, I find, 
answers the purpose best.) The lather only is then 
to be taken in each hand and carefully applied to 
the upper and under side of every leaf that is in- 
fected. If the disease is not violent one dressing 

will be sufficient; but where every part of the 
plant is infected two dressings are requifed, as it 
will only kill those insects that are actually im- 
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mersed in the fluid. The best time for applying 
this remedy is in the evening, after which the 
glasses are to be close shut down for the night. 
The reason for using the lather only, is, the insects 
are immersed a much longer time in the fluid than 


they would be by the application of plain soap and | 


water. ‘This remedy may at first appear a tedious 
one, but I cau assure you, from my own experi- 
ence, that it is not so; for any person may dress a 
three light frame, where the plants are properly 
thinned and where every leaf requires to be dress- 
ed, in one Lour; and where is the gardener that 
would grudge even a day, to preserve the flavor 
of his frnit and save his plants from certain de- 
struction? The above receipt is not confined to 
melons only, for no plant, however tender, to 
which I have applied it, appears to be in the least 
degree injured by it.” 

Bones for Manure. — A good way for gardeners 
to collect bones for vine borders and other pur- 
poses, is to make it known in the neighborhood, 
that they will give so much per bundred weight 
for all that is brought to them. As they are re- 
ceived, they should be broken by hammers into 


small or large pieces, as the effect is intended to! 


be immediate and powerful, or gradual and pro- 
longed. For distant effect, a number of bones 
should be buried whole; on the same principle 
that opium-eaters envelope their pills in paper, to 
retard their dissolution in the stomach,— Garden- 
er’s Magazine. 

Yeast as a Manure. — It is not generally known, 
that yeast is one of the most powerful manures in 
existence. Some experiments have been tried 
with grass plots and different culinary vegetables, 
from which it appears that a very small quantity 
of yeast, after it has become putrid and useless to 
the brewer or baker, will effect’ wonders when 
mixed with water and anplied to plants as liquid 
manure. The only danger seems to be in making 
it too rich, We would recommend such of our 
readers as have leisure and opportunity, to try it 
on pines, vines, the Brassica family, especially 
cauliflowers, the potato, as a pickle for wheat and 
other seeds, and for watering new sown plants and 
similar oleaginous seeds.— Ib. 


Packing and preserving Seeds. — Mr Anderson, 
of the Chelsea Botanie Garden, says, he received 
from the East Indies twentyfour seeds or nuts of 
Corypha taliera ; twelve of them were carefully 
wrapped up in paper, not one of which germina-; 
ted ; and twelve of them were bedded in charcoal, 
everyone of which grew freely. 

Remedies against the Aphis Lanigera, or Ameri- 
can Blight. — Tobacco water, soft soap, soot and 
salt in equal quantities, and old urine, have all 
been recommended in different articles in the 
Gardener’s Magazine, as specifics against ihe 
above named disease. * 

Pea Pods.— In a German publication it is sta- 
ted, that pea pods when green, if boiled in water 
with a little sage ora few hops added, and the 
whole afterwards fermented, will produce liquor 
not inferior to beer, 

Mixing Soils. — Vt was a maxim of Kliogg, a 
famous philosophical farmer of Switzerland, that 
“ Every species of earth may be instrumental to 
the improvement of another of opposite qualities.” 

White Weed.— Plaster of Paris, we are told, 
will destroy white weed. Another remedy is to 
pasture the land with sheep. 


From the Farmer’s Manual. 


MAKING HAY FROM CLOVER. 

The cutting and curing of clover is very nice 
and critical farming, and demands the first atten- 
ition, The heads and leaves of c'over are its prin- 
| cipal value, the stalk when coarse is of little use ; 
therefore, in order to preserve the most valuable 
parts, cut your clover in dry weather ; and when 
the dew is dried off from the first swaths, turn 
them over gently, without spreading, until you 
| come to the swaths which are free from dew, let 
| these lie untouched until noon, unless showers or 
a storm become threatening, in this case, break 
off your mowers and get your clover from the 
swath into small cocks. Let the cocks be made 
with the fork, with only once or twice rolling. 
But if the weather continues fair, let your mowers 
keep on and your haymakers follow with their 
forks, and put all the swaths into small cocks, 
The next day let these cocks stand, and go on cut- 
ting as before ; proceed thus until you have secur- 
ed your clover. In two, three, or four days, as 
'the weather may be, the clover first cut will be fit 
| to cart if the weather proves fuir, if not, the rains 








_ will never penetrate farther than the winds and sun 
can dry ; the clover will be injured only upon the 
surface. Should a long cloudy or moist turn of 
weather succeed, you may give your clover air by 
taking off the top of each cock and placing it for 
the bottom, and thus with your fork change the 
order of your cocks by bringing the bottoms to the 
top; this mode will cause your cocks to shed rain 
better than the common mode of turning them 
over at onée with the fork. When you find your 
clover sufficiently cured for housing, take the first 
good hay-day, turn over your cocks in the morn- 
ing when the dew is off, and as soon as the mois- 
ture is dried from the bottoms, clear your field as 
fast as possible. Thus you will secure all the 
valuable parts of your’clover, viz: the head and 
leaves, in full blossom and as perfect a green as 
when growing. And your horses will hold their 
flesh and do more.service on this clover, without 
grain, than on clover cured in the common meth- 
od with the usual quantity of grain. And you will 
readily experience the saving in expense, which, 
although of importance, will be found to be of mi- 
nor consideration in this mode of husbandry. 


A few loads of clover may always be housed in 
this mode with safety ; but if your fields are large, 
some precaution will become necessary, to guard 
your mows against heating, which is not only injuri- 
ous to the clover, but will prove injurious to your 
horses and give them acough. To prevent both 
these evils, let your clover stand in the cock a day 
or two longer; open it carefully when you are 
realy to cart, without spreading ; let your bays be 
open under the bottom fora free circulation of 
air; fill several large bags with bay, set them erect 
upon the floor of your bays, mow the clover 
around them with as little treading as possible ; 
raise up the bags with the rise of your mow, and 
when your mow is finished remove the bags. 
These openings will serve as ventilators and se- 
cure your mows from heating. If you reserve 


your wheat or rye straw for this purpose, and cov- 
er your clover oceusionally as you mow it, with 
straw, your straw will not only prevent your mow 
from heating, but jmbibe the moisture of your 
clover and become valuable feed for your horses 
and cattle, and thus become a double saving. One 
bushel of salt sprinkled upon your clover as you 
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mow it, will preserve it against heating, and 
doubly repay you in the value it will give to your 
hay. 








From Deane’s New England Farmer. 


MOWING. 

They who have not been in their youth accus- 
tomed to do this work, are seldom found to be able 
to do it with ease or expedition. But when the 
art is once learnt, it will not be lost. 

As this is one of the most laborious parts of the 
husbandman’s calling, and the more fatiguing as 
it must be performed in the hottest season of the 
year, every precaution ought to be used which 
tends to lighfen the labor. To this it will conduce 
not a little, for the mower to rise very early and 
be at his work before the rising of the sun. He 
may easily perform half the usual day’s work be- 
fore nine in the moruing. His work will not only 
be made easier by the coolness of the morning air, 
but also by the dew on the grass which is cut 
more easily for being wet. By this means, he 
may lie still and rest himself during the hottest of 
the day, while others who begun late are sweating 
themselves excessively ; and hurting their health, 
probably, by taking down large draughts of cold 
drink to slake their raging thirst. The other 
half of his work may be performed after three or 
four o’clock ; and at night he will find himself 
free from fatigue. 

If the mower would husband his strength to ad- 
vantage, he should take care to have his scythe 
and all the apparatus for mowing, in the best or- 
der. His scythe ought to be adapted to the sur- 
face on which he mows. If the surface be level 
and free from obstacles, the scythe may be long 
and almost straight, and he will perform his work 
with less labor and greater expedition. But ifthe 
surface be uneven, cradley, or chequered with 
stones or stumps of trees, bis scythe must be short 
and crooked. Otherwise he will be obliged to 
leave much of the grass uncut, or use more labor 
in cutting it. A long and straight scythe will on- 
ly cut off the tops of the grass in hollows. 

A mower should not have a snead that is too 
slender ; for this will keep the scythe in a contin- 
ual tremor and do much to hinder its cutting. He 
must see that it keeps perfectly fast on the snead ; 
for the least degree of looseness will oblige him to 
use the more violence at every stroke ; many wor- 
ry themselves needlessly by not attending to this 
circumstance. 

Mowing with a company ought to be avoided by 
those who are not very strong, or who are little 
used to the business, or who have not their tools 
in the best order. Young lads, who are ambitious 
to be thought good mowers, often find themselves 
much hurt by mowing in company. 

Mowers should not follow too closely after each 
other ; for this has been the occasion of fatal 
wounds. And when the dangerous tool is carried 
from place to place, it should be bound up with a 
rope of grass or otherwise equally secured. 


“Mr de Lisle,” says the Complete Farmer, “ in- 
troduced in England the mowing of wheat. The 
method is this: the scythe he uses is at least six 
inches shorter in the blade than the common 
scythe, and instead of a cradle, has two twigs of 
osier put semi-circular wise into holes made 


in the handle of the scythe, near the blade, in sych 
a manner that one semi-circle intersects the other. 
“ By this method of mowing wheat, the stand- 





ing corn is always at the left hand. The mower 
mows it inward, bearing the corn he cuts on his 





He says, “when we shall properly ascertain the 
true nature of snake bites, we will find they have 


scythe, till it comes to that which is standing, | poison of sufficient strength to throw the functions 
against which it gently leans. After every mower /of a man in great, very great, disorder; to make 


follows a gatherer, who, being provided with a 
hook or stick about two feet long, gathers up the 
corn, makes it into a gavel, and lays it gently on 
the ground, This must be done with spirit, as 
another mower immediately follows.” 





SNAKE BITES. 

The American Farmer has a long article under 
this head, written by a physician of the south, who 
pretends to have had considerable experience on 
the subject. Though his remarks relate to the bite 
of the rattle-snake, they are equally applicable to 
all others that are poisonous. He shows conclu- 
sively the futility of the many sovereign remedies 
recommended in such cases. The spirits of harts- 
horn bas been thought an infallible cure for the 
bite of a rattle-snake; the wonderful efficacy of 
this prescription is founded entirely on the suppo- 
sition, that the poison of the snake contains an 
acid. He not only proves that this supposition is 
unfounded, but shows that the alkaline properties 
of the hartshorn must be destroyed by the acidity 
of the stomach, before it has time to undergo the 
operation of digestion, and thus be fitted for mix- 
ing with the blood in order to be carried to the 
poison. He states, that in the beginning of his 
practice he believed hartshorn to be a certain 
remedy for snake bites, and administered it ac- 
cordingly ; but careful observation and experience 
convinces him to the contrary. He relates a num- 
ber of cases in support of his position, among 
which are the following : 

“ Walking with a gentleman in his field, he trod 
on a rattle-snake; he was without shoes, and the 
snake bit him in the hollow of his foot. He was 
very much alarmed, appeared to be in pain, and 
vomited much; he was very faint, he could not 
walk, yet would not agree that I should leave him 
to go for help to get him home. As he begged 
for a remedy and I seemed to think that IJ, as a 
doctor, ought to do something, I brought my hat 
full of water, washed the wound, and put a chew 
of tobacco to it, tying it on with my handkerchief. 
We waited several hours, when he became easy 
and we walked home. A chew of tobacco in this 
case, was just as good as hartshorn.” 


He relates another case of a man whom he 
came across while travelling, who was bitten on 
the ankle; he says, “he was very sick, covere: 
with a cold sweat, appeared in the extremest pain, 
vomited much, and greatly alarmed; grew worse 
very fast, and in a little time [ really thought the 
man must die. The only thing we had like med- 
icine, was a phial of the essence of lemon ; as he 
was very faint, I directed him to smell of it, and 
as he was greatly alarmed and begged so much for 
help, to pacify him and to quiet much as possible 
his alarm, I told him to drink it all and it would 
cure him. He did so, After several hours he be- 
gan to mend, and when I left him I considered 
him out of danger.” 

He relates another case in which camphor was 
applied and proved equally successful. Also the 
ease of a horse that was bitten and given over to 
inevitable death, but recovered without any spe- 
cific treatment. From all of which he concludes, 
“the rattle-snake bite runs through nearly the 
same symptoms, under any treatment of specifics.” 








him very sick, cause great pain, to make him sick 
almost unto death, but seldom to kill. Whena 
snake bite is fatal, death is immediate, and for the 
most part before any remedy can be applied.” — 


|The bite of an imprisoned snake is considered 


even more dangerous, than the bite of one in a 
natural state, 

The treatment which he recommends for a snake 
bite, is to wash the wound well with warm soap- 
suds ; and then apply a very large poultice made 
of Indian meal, sufficient to cover the whole limb, 
to be renewed as ofien as they become cool ; nev- 
er bind a ligature about the limb above the wound, 
but if the swelling extends up the limb and great 
tightness is produced, the part above the poultice 
should be rubbed freely with laudanum and olive 


-loil. If the patient be very much alarmed, lauda- 


num should be given freely ; forty drops followed 
in an hour with forty more, will not be too much. 
When the pulse sinks and the patient becomes 
covered with cold sweat, give brandy toddy or 
wine freely, they will at such times bear large 
quantities with safety. Very few have actually 
died from snake bites, and these, with very few ex- 
ceptions, have died almost instantaneously, 


THE PALMER WORM. 


This is a small worm about half an inch in 
length, with many legs and extremely nimble. It 
appears at different times in different parts of the 
country. I have seen them only on apple and oak 
trees, in any great abundance ; they give trees the 
same appearance that the canker worm does. 
They appeared in the county of Cumberland in 
the year 1791, about the middle of June, eating off 
the covering of the leaves on both sides and leav- 
ing the membraneous part entire. The following 
year there was none to be seen; and I have not 
known them in any place two years in succession. 
The seeds of them may be constant, wanting only 
a particular state of the weather to produce them, 
The spring which preceeded their appearance had 
been remarkably dry, both in April and May, 
The history of this insect is so little known, that I 
will not undertake to say how they may be suc- 
cessfully opposed. I made smokes under the fruit 
trees, without any apparent effect. As they let 
themselves down by threads, they may be thinned 
by shaking the trees and striking off the threads. 
Their ravages had not any lasting effect; for the 
orchards that bad been visited by them bore plen- 
tifully the following year.—Deane’s Farmer. 





Vitality of Seeds. — On boring for water, lately, 
at a spot near Kingston-upon-Thames, some earth 
was brought up fiom a depth of three hundred 
and sixty feet; this earth was carefully covered 
over with a hand-glass, to prevent the possibility 
of any other seeds being deposited upon it; yet, in 
a short time, plants vegetated from it. If quick 
lime be put upon land, which from time immemo- 
rial has produced nothing but heather, the heather 
will be killed, and white clover spring up in its 
place. 





To scare Birds from Cherries.—Fasten the ends 
of long shreds of cotton to the branches and let 
them blow about. 


ener - * 
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nually, and France pays annually from fifteen to 
twenty millions for raw silk, and prefers American 
to any other, and_ the prospect of a market is im- 
meuse; and let no one fear of interfering with 
/ others in this business, for if there were one hun- 
dred where there is now one engaged in it, it would 


tive value, I now make a few more, hoping that it | be better than it now is; on every account, fila- 
| tures, throwsting mills, looms, and further infor- 


might be the means of exciting the agriculturalists | nadia ; é, 

to a further consideration and examination of the | mation in the business would be increased, and reg- 
subject. The committée appointed by the Legis- | ular markets opened and established all over this 
lature of Massachusetts, to consider the expediency | COUNUY. 
of encouraging the growth of the mulberry tree | 
and the culture of silk, in their report says, “they 
have examined the subject attentively, and find it 
to be of much greater importance than was at first 
supposed; and they are satisfied beyond a doubt, 
that we have the power to produce and manufac- 
ture silk in this commonwealth, to an immense ex- 
tent; and that no difficulty is to be encountered, 
either from soil or climate ; that little capital is re- 
quired to commence the culture of silk, except 
that capital which consists in knowledge. The 
culture of silk is important in relation to the 
amount of silk imported and consumed in this 
country, which exceeds $7,000,000; while the 
amount of bread stuff exporied is on an average 
less than $6,000,000. The committee feel war- 
ranted in saying, that as soon so the article can be 
produced, a good home market will be found at 
such prices as to afford a profit on the expense and 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CULTIVATIO 
OF SILK.— No. 2. 
Concluded from page 396, 
Having heretofore made some extracts, calcula- 
tions and remarks, on the growth and manufacture 
of silk, in relation to its productiveness and rela- 


: 


authority of Congress, the first number of the Silk 


William H. Vernon’s abridgement of the large 


American silk, by Messrs D. Homergue and Du 
Ponceau, of Philadelphia, and a pamphlet publish- 


senden’s New American Gardener; the several 
volumes of the New England Farmer ; and Jona- 
than H, Cobb’s Manual; and I think they must be 
convinced, that the silk business will in time be- 
come a great source of wealth to America, and a 
profitable and honorable employment for the fair 
sex, the aged and the infirm, as well as the youth ; 
for all the aforesaid writers agree in recommend- 


though different writers make a difference in the 


If any one is yet doubting as to the} 
utility and profitableness of the business, who have | 
|help suitable and sufficient, let them read the | 
Franklin Journal, the Manual published under the | 


French work of M.de la Brousse; Essays on | 


ed by Gideon B, Smith, Esq., of Baliimidre ; Fes- | 


| 








feet above the ground, and two and a half feet be- 
tween them. At one end of the shed, four more 
shelves the height of the others, thirteen feet long, 
one foot and eight inches wide. These twelve 
shelves will serve for one hundred thousand 
worms, and will consume about twentyfive bun- 
dred pounds of leaves, previous to their spinning 
cocoous, after each hatching, and produce two 
hundred and eight pounds of cocoons and make 
twentysix pounds of reeled silk, according to Messrs 
Homergue’s and Cobb’s calculations. And by 
hatching the worms in succession for sixteen 
weeks, the second hatching in fourteen days after 
the first, and then in ten days, and then once in 


eight days, until there is ten hatchings, which at 


Culturist, by Dr Felix Pascalis, of New York ; Mr! 
;pounds of cocoons, and two hundred and sixty 


} 
{ 
{ 
| 





\ 


jfrom $520, there remains $56; which allowing 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


ing it to be a healthy and profitable business ; 


that rate will make two thousand and eighty 


pounds of reeled silk, which at the lowest price 
that Mr Cobb has sold his for, $4 50 per pound, 
amounts to $1170, or selling the cocoons at 40 
cents, the price at Philadelphia, they would amount 
to $632; or say 25 cents, the lowest price offered 
anywhere, they amount to $520. Then allowing 
the mistress $20 per month, and the board of the 
twentyfour scholars for sixteen weeks, each at $1 
per week, it amounts to $464, which deducted 


three acres of land and the trees to cost $600, the 
$56 will pay the interest of the money and $20 
left to pay interest for two sheds, which will be 
wanted if the silk is reeled. Thus you have the 


labor bestowed upon it, 

The white mulberry tree is easily cultivated, 
does not require the best soil, and serves for a val- 
uable purpose for hedges, and is highly ornamen- 
tal.” Mr Jonathan H. Cobb, in his Manual, says, 
“the white mulberry tree forms an excellent live 
fence, and when once established, is probably the 
most permanent of any other ; everything is useful 
in the mulberry tree, its leaves are valuable in the 
silk which they produce by nourishing the silk 
worm ; its fruit is excellent for poultry, and mixed 
with currants to make pies; the wood is useful 
for joiners, for fuel, and for ship timber; and the 
bark of the root for medicine as a vermifuge ; that 
exclusive of using the leaves for feeding of silk 
worms, the cultivating the trees extensively by 
farmers, where wood is becoming scarce, is 
well worth their attention, for there cannot possi- 
bly be any risk or loss in the business ; the leaves 
if not used will enrich the land, and the trees are 
easy *to be obtained. Therefore, there is nothing 


to retard commencing the business extensively, | 


but negligence and unbelief; for says Mr Peter 3. 
Du Ponceau, “ [I see no more difficulty in cultiva- 
’ ’ 
ting the mulberry, than any other fruit tree ; and 
the art of raising silk worms seems to reduce it- 

5 


amount produced from an acre of mulberry trees, | children schooled and boarded without any ex- 
but none estimate it to be less than $200 worth | pense to their parents or the town, and interest on 
of sewing silk from an acre of about seventy trees,|the capital in the bargain. What more do you 
and the net profit to be $86; and the highest cal- | want, but faithful resolution. A. B. 
culation from 3,000 trees on an acre, to be $1,875, | Westport, Oct., 1831, 

selling the cocoons at twentyfive cents per pound. | } Pan —s none 
Now take the medium of those two, the produce | [Cobb’s Manual . published by direction of his 
would be about $1,038 from an acre, and allow | Excellency Gov. Lincoln, and numbers of them 


three fourths for the labor, and there remains 259, ; #¢ to be distributed to every town in the Com- 
monwealth, for the use of the inhabitants, It gives 


_very general and particular information in raising 
the tree and silk worms, and reeling the silk, &e. 
And isa very useful book to afford correct inform- 
ation in every branch of the business, though there 
are some extracts taken from Messrs Parmentier, 
Homergue, and Dandolo, in pages 23, 24, 40 and 
£1, where some of the amounts mentioned are not 
correct. | 


I further remark, that the education of youth is 
of the uimost importance to the public. May I 
be permitted to address the inhabitants of every 
school district, that they would seriously and with- 
out delay, consider the importance of connecting 
ithe silk business with summer schools, by procu- 
ring two or three acres of suitable land near each 
school-house, and have them well covered with 
mulberry trees and fenced with a mulberry*hedge, 
with sheds near the school-house, for feeding the | 
worms and reeling the silk ; and having a suitable 
mistress and twentyfour scholars and over, to be} CULTIVATION OF ASPARAGUS. 
employed in gathering leaves and feeding worms, When I plauted my asparagus be, two years ago 
at times, not interfering with regular school hours, ' this month, (May,) I had a quantity of born shav- 
for the term of four months ; the silk worms to be ings and chips. They were spread over the 
| hatched in succession, once in eight or ten months ;; ground, and my gardener was directed to dig them 





From the Genesee Farmer. 





self to a few simple rules easy of observance.” | and the produce of the silk will be more than 
And in his communication to the Speaker of the | enough to pay the wages and hoard of the mis- 
House of Representatives in Congress, says, “that| tress, at twenty dollars per month, and the board 
the culture of the mulberry and the rearing of silk! of the scholars at one dollar per week, during that 
worms, have considerably increased during the|time. This can be proved by actual experiment 
past year in almost every State in the Union; that| and arithmetical demonstration, if we may believe 
throwsting mills have been erected aud are in op- | the testimony of all the silk growers and authors 
eration in many places; that cocoons in Philadel- on the silk business. 

phia sell for forty cents per pound, and that the| A shed may he erected near a school-house, of 


coarsest of reeled silk has been sentto Mexico and | the following dimensions, viz. twenty feet long 
sold for four dollars and seventyfive ceuts per 
pound.” 

And instead of the business being overdone, 
during the present generation or for a century to 
come, is not probable. 
ica now imports more than $7,000,000 worth an- | the lower ends of the ladder to be two and a half, It had been manured with nothing else. 


| 
| 


| 


and sixteen feet wide, with nine feet posts, board- 
ed with square edged boards, the roof shingled, 
but no floor, two small windows, one at each end ; 
two frames made like ladders, for four tier of 


into the bed prepared for asparagus. He was an 
Englishman, and the best man I ever saw handle 
a spade, But he scolded bitterly about it ; he de- 
clared it would never grow, aud no doubt wished 
in his heart it would prove so. 

For the first year no effect at all was observa- 
ble; last year the plants were tolerably thrifty ; 
and for two weeks past, this spring 1 bave been 
daily cutting large quantities of the finest aspara- 
gus, half an inch in diameter. These shavings 
have begun to decompose, and their fertilizing 
| power is enormous. They contain a quantity of 
ammonia. 

Last spring, a year ago, I spaded up a piece of 





Only consider that Amer- | shelves, fifteen feet long and four and a half wide, | gfound with a good supply of horn shavings on it. 


I sowed 
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a few seeds of the Sea Kale. They came up, but 
the cut worm made sad work with them, and a 
part only lived. In autamn I cut some crowns 
and pieces of root from the living ones to fill the 
missing places, and they are now pushing out with 
I have cut some fine blanched shoots 


great vigor. 
It is equal to 


this spring from the large ones. 
asparagus, and affords a pleasant variety for the 
table. Another spring they will be in perfection. 

Last spring I purchased a dozen roots of the 
Pie Plant, for two dollars. I divided every root 
into as many pieces as I had crowns, and planted 
them. I had fortyfour fine planis from them, and 
furnished my family with all they wanted for tarts 
and pies, and had plenty to give away besides.— 
These were planted on the same piece of ground 
with the sea kale, two feet apart, and grew in great 
Juxuriance. Both pie plant aud kale were covered 
in the fall with fresh horse manure. It has not 
been removed, and their large thrifty crowns are 
pushing through, rank and green as ever I saw 
it. All the ground for these plants was ulled only 
in the usual way of making garden beds. 


From the Barnstable Journal. 


CULTIVATION OF CRANBERRY. 

The cranberry is a native of New Holland, Eu- 
rope and America; it grows spontaneously in the 
flat, sandy, and in some of the mossy bogs in this 
country. At sandy neck, on the north side of 
Barnstable harbor, are quite extensive tracts cov- 
ered with the wiry vines of the cranberry, and are 
estimated to produce in favorable seasons one 
thousand bushels of fruit. The cranberry grows 
most luxuriantly in soils composed almost wholly 
of beach sand, where water, at all seasons of the 
year, can be obtained a few inches below the sur- 
face. It can be profitably cultivated. A particu- 
lar account of the method pursued by Mr Henry 
Hall, of Dennis, was some time since given in this 
paper. He bas been engaged in the cultivation of 
this fruit upwards of twenty years, and his grounds 
have averaged about seventy bushels per acre, ap- 
mually. Mr Hall practised taking the plants from 
their natural situations in autumn, with balls of 
earth about their roots, and setting them three or 
four feet distant from each other. In the course 
of a few years, they spread out and cover the 
whole surface of the ground, requiring no other 
care thereafter, except keeping the ground so well 
drained as to prevent water from standing over 
the vines. The cranberry may also be propagated 
from the seed. It should be planted in autumn, 
as soon as the fruit is ripe, and a year afterwards 
the young plants may be transplanted to the situ- 
ations where it is intended for them to grow. — 
There are many situations in this country, and we 
doubt not in every part of England, well adapted 
to the profitable cultivation of the cranberry. 
Grounds that are overgrown with fine rushes or 
moss, may be rendered suitable by spreading over 
a thick dressing of beach sand, previous to trans- 
planting the vines. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


BUGS IN PEAS. 

Mr Eprror—I would mention, that I have 
been in the habit of raising several acres of peas 
yearly, for some years past. I selected my seed 
in the fall, and put it up in barrels. The spring 


following, after my ground was fitted, on examin- 
ing my seed peas [ found that quite a portion had 








heated, moulded and spoiled, and the balance ap- 
peared to be much inhabited with bugs, it being 
all I had of the last season’s crop, But on reflec- 
tion, I went to the rack-barn and found ten bush- 
els of old peas, that had laid over one year in con- 
sequence of their being buggy. I had bought new 
seed and let them lay. IT examined the peas, and 
found them, to a_ pea, light shells and the bugs 
gone or decayed, I had little faith in their sprout- 
ing, but sowed the ten bushels on about three 
acres, beside the others. They came up well, and 
produced a fine crop perfectly clear of bugs, while 
the others along side were very buggy. I sowed 
the same kind last season, and raised probably 
three hundred bushels ; this spring they appear to 
be a litthe buggy. Iam calculating to keep over 
a few bushels to change them again next season. 
This proves a certain cure with me. 
Respectfully, yours, JOHN SPICER. 
East Barrington, Yates Co., May, 1832. 
SPLITTING OF TREES. 

Many valuable fruit and shade trees are every 
year lost by the splitting of their trunks, at the 
branching of the limbs. Many kinds of trees are 
prone thus to split, and they are seldom preserved 
when this happens. Hooping, absurd as it is, has 
often been tried, and as often failed. I have now 
growing a thrifty locust that was split in this way 
by the wind, two years since. J secured it in this 
manner: with a bit, suited in size to the tree, I] 
bored a hole through the centre of the trunk, a 
little below the top of the split. Through this 
hole I put an iron bolt which filled it, having a 
head upon one end and a screw cut upon the oth- 
er. The head rested upon the bark, and a nut 
being screwed on at the other end, the gaping 
wound in the tree was closed. To draw it more 
closely, I pressed the limbs towards each other 
above, while ove turned the nut until all was tight. 
The protruding end of the bolt I then filed off, 
and the growth of the tree in ninety days covered 
every part of the bolt and nut from sight. The 
tree is now as sound as any I have, and certainly 
is not in danger of failing again in the same place. 
Should this hint be deemed worth recording, it 
may be the means of saving many trees that would 
otherwise be lost, from splitting as I have men- 
tioned. H. 


INSECTS OF APPLE TREES. 

This is the very time when the small insects, 
called lice, upon apple trees are hatching. As 
they come forth from under the small shell where 
the eggs have remained during winter, they ap- 


pear a stnall downy speck, travel a small distance 
} 


upon the tree and locate themselves, and produce 
a covering similar to the one from which they 
emerged. While they are unprotected with the 
shell, the application of strong soap suds to the 
branches where they are, proves at once their de- 
struction ; besides, it gives the tree a healthy ap- 
pearance and destroys most of the small fungus 
growing upon the bark. We hope those who 
have fruit orchards will not forget to make the ap- 
plication. 
THE CURCULIO. 

It has been a question, whether the curculio 
which destroys our plums and nectarines, has sa- 
gacity enotigh to abstain from depositing its eggs 
in fruit which hangs.over a pavement, or other 
places where its larve must perish. And the fol- 


lowing extract of a letter, from a late Senator of 
the United States, will show that the affirmative 
may be safely taken in this case : — 

“]T remember to have conversed with the late 
Col. Forrest, who was a sagacious and experienc- 
ed gardener He suggested, that what Dr Tilton 
had communicated to the public in regard to the 
curculio, had been mostly obtained from him. He 
had closely studied its manner, and was led to 
plant his nectarine trees slanting over his fish 
pond. The insect avoided depositing its eggs in 
so dangerous a situation, where its young could 
have no chance of escape.—American Farmer. 

The leaves of the vine are greedily devoured by 
all cattle, especially the cow, sheep, and hog, 
which are excessively fond of them. They arg a 
great resource during a dearth of fodder. But it 
should not be forgotten, that the wood will not 
ripen without the leaves ; and that they are a great 
protection aguinst the frost, as well as essential to- 
wards a mature and plentiful crop. They should 
not be plucked ; but, as they fall, should be gath- 
ered, heaped in a dry place, or salted and packed 
hard in barrels. ‘They may be packed alternately 
with straw or hay, which soaks the taste of the 
leaves and becomes a new delicacy to the cattle 
—Vine Dresser’s Manual. 





Keep cool and temperate.—T his caution was nev- 
er more needed than now. The happy medium 
between indifference and apprehension, should 
govern the public action in the present circum- 
stances, Which may happily pass off without a se- 
vere visitation, but which, should it come, ought 
to be met with calmness, energy, and above alla 
firm reliance on the goodness of an Almighty 
Providence. The measures proposed by the City 
Council, are not to be received as indications of 
| alarm, but as a determination to do all in the pow- 
| 
| 





er of the authorities to avert an evil that may 
come upon the city.—Boston Press. 
Locusts.—For a week past, large swarms of 
locusts could be seen and heard upon the trees in 
a grove near this village ; since which, the old story 
is current, that exactly seventeen years ago these 
insects in considerable quantities were in the same 
place. One thing is certain: the earth is perfor- 
ated with holes, from which they have emerged. 
The letter W_ is also to be seen upon their wings, 
which those who deal in the marvellous interpret 
as denoting War; but in our opinion it denotes 
large crops of Wheat, such being altogether the 
most probable from present indications.—Fredonia 





Censor. 


Stocking Factory.—The stocking factory in this 
|town has gone into operation. We examined the 
first pair of cotton stockings made at the factory, 
which we found to be handsomely executed, equal 
in our opinion to imported. We hope the propri- 
etor will meet with sufficient encouragement, so 
as to enable lim to continue the establishment and 
to make it a profitable concern. — Portsmouth 


(M. H.) Journal. 


Vow Cabbage.— Ata meeting of the Sterlingshire 
Horticultural Society, a tree, or cow cabbage, five 
feet high and eighteen inches in circumference, was 
exhibited. “ This giant succulent being stationed 
on the terrace of the adjoining bowling-green, and 
surrounded by enormous competing sayoys, form- 
ed a most imposing group.” 
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THINNING CROPS, PLANTS, LEAVES, 
FRUITS, &c. 

Thinning Seedling Crops.— Marshall observes, 
that the thinning of seedling crops should be done 
in time, before the young plants have drawn one | 
another up too much. All plants grow stronger | 
and ripen their juices better when the air circu- 
lates freely round them, and the sun is not pre- 
vented from an immediate influence; an attention’ 
which should be paid from the first appearance of 
plants breaking ground. In thinning close crops, 
such as onions, carrots, turnips, &c, be sure that 
they are not left too near, for instead of reaping a_ 
greater produce there will bea less. When they 
stand too close they will make tall and large tops, | 
but are prevented swelling in their roots ; it is bet- 
ter to err on the wide side, for though there will 
be fewer plants, they will be finer and better fla- 
vored. 

Thinning the Leaves of Fruit Trees. — The 
leaves have too essential an office as organs of 
growth to the entire plant, to be lighuly parted 
with ; and where the climate is not deficient in 
heat, compared with the nature of the plants, or 
the portion of the year in which its season for veg- 
etation falls, their shade is more likely to be ser- 
vicable than detrimental, even in the last stage of 
fruiting. Thus cherries, raspberries, strawberries, 
currants, and other species, whose full term of 
fructification is more than comprehended in our 
summer, reach perfect maturity and acquire the, 
color proper to each, though ever so much cover- 
ed with leaves; whereas, for those kinds which 
ripen with difficulty here, because the direct rays 
and most intense reflection of the sun, is scarcely 
equal to the heat in the shade during the summer 
of their native climate, it is proper, when the fruit 
has: nearly attained its full size, and is naturally 





losing its absolute greenness, to remove some of 


the leaves which shade it too much. Were the 
leaves thinned sooner it would prejudice the 
growth of the fruit ; and should they even now be 
swept off unsparingly, the growth of the year’s 
shoots might be arrested. The leaves which cov- 
er the fruit, whether peaches, grapes, late pears, 
or other late ripening fruits, must be removed 
gradually, that is, at two or three times in the 
course of five or six days; otherwise the unusual 
full heat of the sun darting upon the fruit, would 
occasion the rind to crack. 

Nicol, a Scotch writer on gardening, says, “ My 
practice has been, as the fruits begin to color, to 
pick off every leaf that may overhang them ; thus 
very much enhancing their beauty and flavor. In 
late seasons, if the leaves of wall-trees hang long- 
er than usual, they may be brushed off, in order 
to let in the sun and air the better to ripen the 
wood. This brushing, however, should be cau- 
tiously performed, never brushing much at a time. 
The leaves should not be forced off violently. 
The shoots from which the leaves are to be dis- 
placed, should be gently stroked upwards and out- 
wards, but never the reverse way, else there is 
danger of hurting the buds. Trees exposed to the 
wind seldom require this care; but sometimes es- 
paliers may, and if so, 
pursued as above. 

“Thinning Stone Fruit. — Thinning the over- 


a 


abundant set fruit on apricot, nectarine, peach, and 
plum trees, is a necessary duty, as many of these 
in good seasons set more than they can nourish or 





| 





be inherited. This is a most important but neg- 
lected consideration; for however desirable or 
even perfect may have been the conformation of 
the sire, every good point may be lost by the de- 


| bring near to perfeciion, This thinning, however, 


{ 





fective form or want of blood in the mare. There 
are niceties in this, of which some breeders used 
to be aware, and they employed their knowledge 
ned out now, [the fore part of the season,| and the | to great advantage, when they were careful that 
other parts not yet. But ifthe fruit be very thickly | the essential points should be good in both parents, 
set all over the tree, let it be generally thinned off and that some minor defect in either should be 
to half its extent, early in the season; deferring | met and got rid of by excellence in that particular 
the final thinning till the stoning be over, that is, point in the other, the result was creditable to their 
till the shells be quite hard and the kernel is form-| judgment and bighly profitable. The unskilful 
ed. For most trees, especially those anywise un- | or careless breeder will often so badly pair the an- 
healthy, drop many of their fruit in the time of  imals, that the good points of each will be ina 
stoning ; so that the thinning had better be per-| manner lost; the defects of both will be increased, 
formed at two or three different times; always ob- and the produce will be far inferior to both sire 
serving to reserve the fullest, brownest, and best) and dam.” Tage 223. 

formed fruit.” | The above remarks are sound and practical, and 
will apply to the breeding of other domestic ani- 
| mals as well as the horse. 


must be cautiously performed and by degrees. If 
the trees have set their fruit very thick in particu- 
lar parts only, such parts should be moderately thin- 








THE AMERICAN FARRIER. 

We have recently been favored with a copy of | 
an useful work, entitled “The American Farrier ; 
containing a minute account of the formation of 
the horse, from the extremity of the head to the ten by the celebrated J. J. Rousseau to the Duch- 
hoof; with a description of all the diseases to | ess of Portland, on the subject of botany. We are 
which each part is liable, the best remedies to be very much obliged to the person who conferred 
applied in effecting a cure, and the most approved | the favor upon us, but the extracts are, we fear, too 
mode of treatment for preventing disorders; ac-| yerbosely and loosely written to prove interesting 
companied with a copious alphabetical list of med- /to our readers, who are mostly persons who have 
icines, describing their qualities and effects when | no time to bestow on essays which are rather cu- 
applied in different cases; and a complete treatise! rious than useful. We cannot say but Rousseau 
on rearing and managing the horse, from the foal | may have written something on the subject of bot- 
to the full grown active laborer. Compiled chiefly any, Which might be worthy of attention at this 
from the celebrated ‘ Library of Useful Knowl- | stage of that science, (for it has made great advan- 
edge,’ just published by a committee of one hun- | 


ROUSSEAU ON BOTANY. 
A friend bas sent us extracts from letters writ- 





‘ces since Rousseau’s time,) but the twelve pages 
dred and fifty eminent agriculturists, who have | of letter paper with which we have been favored, 
used every means in their power in investigating |contain but little besides “ confessions ” of igno- 
this useful branch of agriculture. The American! rance and incapacity in the writer, and professions 
Farrier contains the result of their experiments | of admiration fer the Duchess, who is honored with 
and researches, with the treatise which they offer | his lucubrations. We,however,highly appreciate the, 


to the public. Illustrated with engravings, &c. 
By H. L. Barnum.” 

The above, quoted from the title page, appears 
to give a correct sketch of the contents of the 
work, and an anticipation of its value which is 
fully realized in its pages. 

The language of the book is simple, and no 
“ hard words” are used, which are not defined in 
a vocabulary which precedes the treatise. 

The following extract is a sample of the work. 
Under the head “ Principles of Breeding,” it is re- 
marked, that “ the first axiom we would lay down 
is, that like will produce like, that the progeny 
will inherit the qualities or mingled qualities of the 
parents. .We would refer to the subject of dis- 
eases, and again state our perfect conviction, that 
there is scarcely one by which either of the pa- 
rents is effected, that the foal will not inherit or at 
least the predisposition to it; even the conse- 
quence of ill usage or hard work will descend to 
the progeny. We have had proof upon proof, that 
blindness, roaring, thick-wind, broken-wind, spav- 
ins, curbs, ring-bones, and founder, have been be- 
| queathed, both by the sire and the dam, to the off- 
\spring. It should likewise be recollected, that 
‘though these blemishes may not appear in the im- 
mediate progeny, they frequently will in the next 
generation. Hence the necessity of some know!l- 





the same course is to be | edge of the parentage, both of the sire and the 


dam. 
“ Peculiarity of form and constitution will also 














kind intentions of our correspondent, who has fa- 
vored us with the manuscript alluded to; which 


/we have preserved and shall retain, subject to his 


order. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 
Saturpar, June 30, 1832. 


Mr John A. Kendrick, of Newton, and Mr 
William E. Payne, of Boston, were admitted 
members. 

The exhibition of Flowers this day was very fine, 
and the variety such as has very rarely if ever 
been witnessed in our vicinity. They were from 
the gardens of Messrs Wiuships of Brighton, Mr 
Haggerston of Charlestown, Mr Aspinwall of 
Brookline, Mr J. A. Kendrick of Newton, Mr Zeb- 
edee Cook, Jr. of Dorchester, Mr William Ken 
drick of Newton, Mr Nath’] Davenport of Milton, 
Mr A. Walker of Roxbury, and Mr H. A. Breed 
of Lynn. A writer in the Boston Transcript, who 
appears to be well versed in horticulture, stated 
that “there were at least one hundred and fifty 
varieties of the rose in the various bouquets, 

“ Messrs Winships’ collection of roses,” accord- 
ing to the same paper, “ was by far the largest and 
yielded to none in beauty. Besides about fifty 
varieties of the rose, among which were the white, 
red, and black moss rose, we noticed many choice 
herbaceous plants; among them were Anchusa 
ochroleuca, Galium profusum, Silene parviflora, 
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Spivce tripolata, des trifoliata, do. aruncus, Clema- 
tis alpina, do. verticilata, do. integrifolia, Phlox 
listoniana, Geranium striatum, Verbascum purpu- 
rea, Lichnis album, Robus purpurea, Campanula 
latifolia, Achillia montana, Fumaria speciosa, Vale- 
rian rubra, Viola grandiflora, ‘Digitalis lutea, do, 
grandiflora, do, pentstemon, Lysimachia mumula- 
ria. There were also three species of the Pwonia, 
viz. whitleji, humie, and odoratissima. 

“ Mr Haggerston’s flowers were also attractive ; 
they consisted chiefly of pinks and roses of the | 
finest kind. 

“ Bouquets were also exhibited from the gardens 
of Kenrick of Newton, Davenport of Milton, Breed 
of Charlestown, Cook of Dorchester; in this col- 
lection was a beautiful specimen of the Magnolia 
glauca, raised in Mr C.’s garden.” 

Fine large flat Turnips were also presented for 
premium, by Mr Nathaniel Davenport, of Milton. 

Fruits Exhibited.— The fruits exhibited this 
day, consisted of strawberries, which were all of 
the finest quality. 

By Elijah Vose, Esq., of Dorchester, Downton 
strawberries very large, Pine apple do. 

By Mr Haggerston, of the Charlestown vine- 
yard, Keene’s seedling, of celebrated reputation, 
Wilmovt’s superb, and Mulberry strawberries ; this 
last is a valuable and productive variety, and we 
are informed by Messrs Haggerston and Senior, 
that it is supposed to have originated in the west- 
ern parts of N. York, and was sent by the late Hon. 
Rufus King to the late Hon. Mr Gore, and to Eng- 
land. Mr Haggerston exhibited strawberries the 
previous Saturday, which were the first fruits of 
the season. 

From Mr Davenport, of Milton, a fine specimen 
of Downton. 





HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL, 

Kept at the garden of the proprietor of the New Eng- 
land Farmer, in Lancaster, Mass., thirtyfive miles west 
from Boston, on the river Nashaway. 

June 23. Thermometer 73 at noon. English 
Iris in bloom ; also, Pieonia whitleji, Gilia capita- 
ta, Glaucium fulvum, and Silene armeria, the lat- 
ter a very showy annual. 

24th. Thermometer 85 at noon. Ocnothera 
speciosa and QO. fruticosa in bloom; also, Penste- 
mone levigata. 

25th. Thermometer 84; cloudy and foggy day. 
Pyrethum parthenium and Campanula medium in 
bloom. 

27th. Thermometer 68; cloudy and reiny. 
Gladiolus communis in bloom; also, Orchis fim- 
briosa (a beautiful indigenous perennial,) and Lyth- 
rum salicafolia (a handsome perennial.) 

28th. Thermometer 76; cloudy and windy. 
Transplanted Sweet Potatoes, &c. 

29th. Thermometer 49 in the morning, 73 at 
noon. Spigelia marylandica in bloom; also, Co- 
reopsis graniiflora, Clematis alpina, Coronella co- 
ronata, and C, agrostemia, all handsome peren- 
nials, 

30th. 


Thermometer 80 at noon. 





Broom Corn.— It is stated in the Hampshire 
Gazette, that broom corn seed has been used for 
fattening cattle by some feeders for several years ; 
and immense quantities have been consumed in 
this way the past winter, Cattle fed upon it mix- 


ed with corn, are said to be of the first quality. 





Bene Plant. 
SEEDS of the Bene Piant, in packages of 124 cents 
each, for sale at the New England Seed Store, 504 North 


| Market Street. 


This is an esteemed medicinal plant for the summer 
complaints of children; the green leaves thrown into a 
tun. bler of water, converts it into a thin tasteless mucilage. 

July 4. 





Turnip Seed. 

FOR sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, No. 504 North Market street, Boston : 
White Flat Turnip Seed, the growth of the present 
season, raised in this vicinity expressly for this establish- 
ment. 

Aso — Ruta Baga of the first quality, of both Ameri- 
ean and European growth; Yeliow Aberdeen, Yellow 
Stone, White Norfolk Field, and Yellow French Turnips ; | 
Long Prickly and other Cucumbers, for pickling, war- 
ranted genuine and fresh. 

A.tso—A few packages of Dale’s Hybrid Turnip 
Seed, a new variety, highly esteemed in Scotland. Price 
124 cents per paper. duty 4 4. 





Sportsman and Conquerer. 

TH" SE Horses will stand the ensuing season, at the 
Ten Hills Stock Farm, in Charlestown, two and a half 
miles from Boston, on the Medford turnpike ; for particu- 
lars, see late Nos. of the New England Farmer, and Bills. 
They are confidently recommended to the public by the 
subscriber. SAMUEL JAQUES. 

Ten Hills Stock Farm, May, 1832. 


Sportsman’s get tay be seen on the farm. 





Horse Pioneer. 

PIONEER will stand for Mares the ensuing season at 
the following places: at the cattle fair hotel, in Brighton, 
every Saturday, P, M., aud Monday (except the 25th 
June,) through the season; at Warren’s in Framingham, 
Tuesday, P. M.; at Eastabrook’s in Worcester, on Thurs- 
day—returning, at Grafion on Friday, A . M. and arrive 
at Framingham the same evening, and at Framingham 
the 25th and 26th of June. 

Pioneer is a dark bay, full fifteen and a half hands 
high, ten years old this ~pring, is a horse of remarkable 
fine figure, temper and action, and a sure foal getter; 
was sired by the imported horse Debash, out of a fine 
mare by Cub, own by Gen. Van Rens: laer of Albany. 
Persons wishing to improve their breed of horses, are re- 
quested to call and examine for themselves. He is pro- 
nounced by good judges not to be inferior to any horse in 
the State. That the public generally may avail them- 
selves of the services of said horse, he will stand at the 
moderate terms of $6 tne leap, $10 the season, or $15 to | 
insure. JOHN PELTON. 

_ Brighton, June 13, 1832. 3t* 


| 





Horse Quicksilver. 
QUICKSILVER will stand this season at the stable of 
the subscriber, in Brighton,a few rods south of the meet- 
ing-house, and will cover only twenty mares the present 








season, at $15 each, and $1 in addition, to the groom. 
Mares warranted to be in foal, if $20 is paid, and $l to 
the groom ; and in discharge of warranty, the $20 will | 
be returned. 
Quicksilver is a beautiful bright bay, three years old ; 
his sire, Sir Isaac Coffin’s horse, Barefuot, conspicuous in 
the racing calendar of England ; his dam, Rebecca, from 
the imported Cleveland bay horse Sir Isaac, and Sky 
Lark, a native mare, well known for her fine form, speed, 
and bottoin, ounce owned by Mr Leavittof Salem, to whom | 
persons are re ferred for her character, and will be tomany 
others in Massachusetts and Maine. Quicksilver is 
thought by good judges to combine with great symmetry 
and delicacy of form, bone, muscle, and all the requisites 
for a first rate covering hor se. Mares sent to him, and 
if left with the subscriber, will be well attended to on rea- 
sonable terms, but he will not be responsible tor acci- 
dents, BENJAMIN W. HOBART. 
Brighton, June 13, 1832. tt 





Pickering’s ‘Tree or Caterpillar JT rushes. 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No 504 North 
Market Street. Pickering’s Improved Tree Brushes.— 
This article, (which is likely to be in greater demand this 
season, than for many previous years,) will be constantly 
for sale as above, made of the best materials and work- 








manship ; and no doubt is the best article for the purpose 
of any now in use. May 16. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE: 

















FROM TO 
ApPLes, russettings, . . | barrel| 500) 6 00 
Asnes, pot, first sort, ‘ . | ton {163 00/106 00 
pearl, first sort, “6 109 00/11200 

Beans, white, . | bushel 90; 10 
Beer, mess, ; | barrel | 12 50) 1300 
prime, . . 7 we... 800) 850 
Cargo, No. 1, “ 800| 900 
BuTTeRr, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 12 13 
CHEESE, new milk, ° ; « 8 9 
skimmed milk, , « 3 
FLAXSEED, : |e bushel| 112) 125 
FLour, Baltimore, How ard- street, barrel 650) 675 
Genesee, ; 625) 650 
Alexandria, . “6 600) 650 
Baltimore, wharf, . “ 600; 0 00 
Grain, Corn, Northern, bushel 58 60 
Corn, Southern yellow, ” 55 58 
Rye, : : “ 85 90 
Barley, ; . ’ 6 87} 100 
Oats, . . ‘ Ms “ 45 48 
Hay, . ‘ ewt. 65). 70 
Hoa’s LarpD, first sort, new, ‘ “s 9 00} 10 00 

Hops, Ist quality, . : ‘ “ 22 00) 23 

Lime, ‘ cask 115) 125 
PLASTER Paris retails at ‘ ton 325) 350 
Pork, clear, ‘ . | barrel | 16.00) 18 00 
Navy mess, ‘ ° ie 13 00} 14 00 
Cargo, No. 1, ' , " 1275; 13 00 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . |bushel}| 250; 300 
Red Top, northern, és 87; 100 
Red Clover, northern, pound 10 12 
TALLOow, tried, cwt. 850) 875 
Woon, Merino, full blood, washed. pound 45 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony,| * 55 65 
Merino, jths, washed, . es 40 42 
Merino, half blood, . “ 37 38 
Merino, quarter, . ; “ 33, 36 
Native, washed, . : “ 33 85 
« _ ( Pulled superfine, te 55 56 
Sc | istLambs, . . “ 44 45 
é3 ds 24,“ mee “ 35] 87 
Seiad “ sine e. 2 30 
i Ist Spinning,. . 4 42 44 





Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less, 


PROVISION | MARKET. 








Breer, best pieces, pound . 12 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, . : 10 
whole hogs, : oe cs 7 
VFAaL, “¢ 7 
Mutton, as : 10 
PouLTRY, ‘ , “s 9 12 
| Burrer, keg and tub, : ; “ 12 14 
lump, best, ‘ ; oe | 14| 16 

Eae@s, retail, ‘ ‘ i dozen 12 15 
Meau, Rye, ak F ‘ bushel | 92 
Indian, retail, ; 76 
PoraTors, « | 62] % 
CIDER, (according to quality,) . barrel | 400/ 500 


Woot, Market. — The wool market is at present 
very unsettled and prices merely nominal, and correct 


quotations cannot be given; until Congress shall have 


| settled the Tariff question, we shall have no regular mar- 


kets. 





Market. — New Potatoes, 1 dollar a 
1 dollar per bushel ; Strawberries, 


VEGETABLE 
| peck; Green Peas, 


|’ 31 cents per box; Cherries, 17 cents per quart; Turnips, 


Onions, 6 cents per bunch. 
"Bee Hives. 

JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, Nos, 51 and 52 North Market Street, a few of Dr 
Thatcher’s improved Bee Hives, which surpasses all 
other hives now in use, as the honey can be taken from 
the hive without destroying the bees. 

June 13. 4. B. 


124 cents per dozen ; 


NEWELL. 
Cloth Strainers, 
FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehause, Nos. 51 and 
52 North Market Street, Milk and Cheese Strainers ;— 
likewise, Gault’s patent Churn, the most approved churn 
in use ; Leveit’s improved Cheese Press; Curd Mills for 
preparing curd, a very useful little implewent for the pur- 
pose intended, June 6, 
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July 4, 1832. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 





Miscellany. | 
a 
FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 








MIDSUMMER. 


Midsummer's all pervading heat, 
Does sturdy farmers suit and service ; 

But makes lank dandies wilt like weeds, 
And white fac’d eelles “‘ amazing nervous.” 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


We hale and hardy cultivators, 

Of well wrought iron fibres boasting, 
Already being rather brown, 

Dont mind a little extra toasting. 





To us midsummer’s hottest rays 
Present no sort of molestation, 

Though such a blaze might dissipate 
The devotee of dissipation. 


Inur’d to open air and toil, 
We spurn effeminate indulgence, 
Now revel in the polar blast, 
Now bask in tropieal effulgence. 


But pleasure’s pamper’d parasite, 
Like Sybarite of yore is troubled ; 
If lounging on his bed of flowers, 
He finds a single rese leaf doubled. 
GOOD INK. 
Every person who has had occasion to examine 
the early records of New England, in the public 











offices, must have been often struck not only with 
their elegant penmanship, but with their beautiful | 
ink, as clear and as black as if written yesterday. 
A large proportion of the records of only thirty or 
forty years date, is in such bad hand writing and 
such faint miserable ink, as to be scarcely legible, 
and two hundred years hence much of these later 
records will be entirely useless. I have often 
thought it would be a great acquisition, if we could 
ascertain exactly the mode in which our ancestors 
made their best ink. There is nothing like the 
experience of two hundred years in such a case. 

In Evelyn’s Sylva is a receipt for making ink, 
as follows: “ Take 4 ozs. galls ¢ 2 ozs. copperas ; 
1 oz. gum arabic. Beat the galls gross, and put 
them in a quart of claret or French wine to soak 
eight or nine days, setting it in a hot sun in sum- 
mer and by the fire in winter, stirring it often. 
Then add the copperas and gum, and in a day or 
two it will be fit for use.” 

Some years ago I made a little ink according to 
this direction, and found it superior to any I had 
purchased. It run freely, and some of the writing 
now before me is of a beautiful black.—Gen. Far. 


THE BHATTEE ROBBER. 

When the young Bhattee is about three or four 
years of age, his education or training is commen- 
ced by his being compelled to walk and run a given | 
distance daily, and as he advances in years the 
exercise is increased. He must acquire the art of 
bleating like a sheep, barking like a dog, crowing 
like a cock, braying like an ass, and in like man- 
ner of imitating all kinds of animals. He must 
be able to throw himself on any occasion which 
may require, into every kind of attitude ; to crawl 
along or lie as flat as possible on the ground; to 
run like a dog; to stand on his head with his legs 
extended widely, so as to appear ix the dusk like 





the stump of a tree, &c. 
A sentinel of the 4.h Bengal cavalry, on duty, 


heard something move about the head ropes of his 
horses. On looking round, he saw what he sup- 
posed to be a large dog, which ran between his 
legs and nearly upset him. The sentinel, howev- 


er, had heard of the ability with which many of 
ithe natives could imitate different animals, and 


was not satisfied with this explanation of the noise 
that had first excited his attention, He still sus- 
pected that some roguery was on foot, and the bet- 
ter to detect it, he placed himself behind what ap- 
peared to be the stump of a tree, at a short dis- 
tance from the spot on which he had been previ- 
ously standing. On this supposed stump he hung 
his helmet ; and bent on the most attentive scru- 
tiny, he placed his head between the two limbs of 
the stump, so as (unperceived) to command a di- 
rect view of the quarter from whence the noise 
originally proceeded. This, however, was too 
much for the thief, (for such in reality was the 
supposed .tree stump,) who, unable to restrain bis 
laughter, and finding his situation somewhat criti- 
cal, suddenly executed a sommerset upon the as- 
tonished soldier, and made clear-off with his hel- 
met, 





Preservation of Iron from Rust.—A mastic or 
covering for this purpose, proposed by the Societe 
d’Encouragement, at Paris, is as follows: Eighty 
parts of pounded brick, passed through a silk sieve, 
are mixed with twenty parts of litharge; the 
whole is then rubbed up by the muller with lin- 
seed oil, so as to form a thick paint, which may 
be dilated with spirits of turpentine ; well clean- 
ing the iron lef>re it is applied. From an expe- 
rience of two years, upon locks exposed to the 
air and covered daily with salt water, after being 
coated twice with this mastic, the good effects of 
the preparation have been thoroughly proved. 


Female Society.— Without female society, it has 
justly been said, that the beginning of men’s lives 
would be helpless, the middle without pleasure, 
and the end without comfort. The celebrated D’- 
Alember makes a reflection that does honor to the 
female sex and to his own feelings: ‘ We are in 
a peculiar manner,” says he, “in want of the so- 
ciety of a gentle and amiable woman, when our 
passions have subsided, to participate in our cares, 
calm and alleviate our sufferings, and enable us to 
support our infirni#ty. Happy is the man possess- 
ed of such a friend! and more still if he can pre- 
serve her and escape the misfortune of her survi- 
val.”—Ladies’ Pocket Magazine. 





his wife, will have the greater pleasure in lessen- 
ing her care and heightening ber enjoyment. The 
professions that he held out to engage ber affec- 
tions, were all that language could express; his 
conduct that of the warmest attachment. Can a 
woman, when she feels an increased cause for that 
attachment, bear the sad reverse? <A Scotch hal- 
lad very prettily expresses the pleasure an affec- 
tionate wife feels at the approach of her husband : 

* His very foot has music in ’t, 

When he comes up the stairs.” 





A Receipt to Fill a Newspaper.—His printer 
came running tothe publisher of a newspaper, and 
said, “ Sir, we have a space in the paper which we 
dont know how to fill.” “ Nothing is easier,” said 
the publisher ; “insert that, ‘last week an elderly 
gentleman, walking through St James’ park, was 
knocked down by two ruffians, and robbed of bis 


. 


q 





money and his gold-headed cane.’” The printer 
soon afier came back again, and told his master 
there were several words too many. “ Why then,” 
said the publisher, “ you may leave out the gold- 
headed cane.” 





Presence of Mind.—Presence of mind is that 
rare and desirable disposition which displays itself 
ina temper intrepid and serene. It qualifies per- 
sons to take advantage of every occurrence of the 
momeut, to profit instantly by the mistakes and 
faults of others, and to be fertile in all resources 
that peculiar situations may oblige them to fly to. 
A man may be a man of genius or of business, but 
he cannot be a hero without presence of mind. 





Young Cleveland, 

THIS truly beautiful and valuable Horse is of the 

leveland bay bieed of horses, of fine even temper, five 
years old the 20th of May, fifteen and a half hands high, 
and of a beautitul dark bay color, with black mane, tail 
and legs. He walks and trots remarkably easy and fast; 
and is equalled by very few for muscular strength, ele- 
gant movement, and perfect symmetry of form. 

He has proved himself a sure and first rite foal getter. 
The colts sired by him possess a great share of bone and 
muscle. 

The pedigree of Young Cleveland : — He was sired by 
the celebrated bay horse, Sir Isaac, the son of the noted 
horse, Molineux. Sir Isaac was presented to the Agri- 
cultur'| Society of this State, by Sir Isaac Coffin, and 
was selected under his order as superior of his breed, and 
the breed recommended by him as the most highly es- 
teemed for gentlemen’s carriages, and all draft, farming, 
and saddle purposes, of any horses in New England.— 
His dam was a first rate and high spirited native mare. 
He will stand the ensuing season, at the stable of the sub- 
scriber, in Franklin 

Terms: — Three dollars the single leap; five for the 
season; and eight to insure the mare with foal ; the 
money to be paid when the mares are taken away, on 
notes given payable the Ist October next. Those per- 
sons who put mares to the Yorng Cleveland and have 
them warranted, and part with them before foaling time, 
or neglect to bring their mares regularly to the horse 
through the season, will be considered holden for insu- 
rance money. ELI M. RICHARDSON. 

Franklin, May 30, 1832. 4t* 





Treatise on Domestic Animals. 

THIS day published, by Lilly & Wait, and Carter & 
Hendee, and for sale by J. B. Russeix, No. 504 North 
Market Street, “A treatise on breeding, rearing, and 
fattening all kinds of poultry, cows, swine, and other do- 
mestic animals. By B. Moubray, Esq. Reprinted from 
the sixth Lon on edition. With such abiidgments and 
additions as it was conceived would render it best adapt- 
ed to the soil, climate, and common course of culture in 
the United States. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq., ed- 
itor of the New England Farmer.” Price 75 cents. 

June 13. 








Published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
pavable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, re entitled to a 
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